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In the December number of the Popular Science 
Monthly is an article by Dr. Charles W. Super 
entitled Learning Foreign Languages. This article 
shows not merely sympathy with the problems of 
teaching but a certain amount of comprehension of 
them. He recognizes that there is no classical Latin 
that is satisfactory for boys and that it is too dif- 
ficult for beginners. He objects also to the con- 
tent dealing with war and politics. That he has 
little first hand knowledge of Latin teaching may 
be indicated from his suggestion that the abridged 
translation of Robinson Crusoe into Latin should 
find a place in schools, for unfortunately that is not 
an easy book. Readers of The Classical Weekly 
do know, however, that there is now ample material 
of a similar nature for beginners. 

Dr. Super appreciates that the difficulties of teach- 
ing vary with the language taught and he emphasizes 
the fact that the ability to use a language is not 
necessarily an indication of great intellect. One re- 
mark seems to me to be amusing and at the same time 
to contain a germ of truth. He says that it is impos- 
sible to know what a classical author really meant, 
it is impossible to understand him because we are 
ignorant of the meanings of the words. As a proof 
of this he cites the copious notes with which most 
authors have been supplied and gives his own ex- 
perience as follows : 

A few months ago I had occasion to read some 
of the later books of the Aeneid, a work that I had 
not had in hand for a number of years. As long 
as I had only the text before me I thought I 
understood the author except in a few passages. But 
after consulting a profusely annotated edition I was 
in doubt whether I had got the meaning of more 
than one verse in ten. 

I suspect a certain amount of irony in this, but 
certainly, if it proves anything, it proves what advo- 
cates of the modern methods are maintaining, 
namely that our voluminous commentaries obscure 
rather than illuminate the text. 

Dr. Super has something to say about methods 
of teaching. He refers to the time of Erasmus 
when Latin was a facile medium of expression for 
the educated, as an answer to the suggestion that 
Latin is too difficult to learn, and then closes with 
some suggestions that seem to me to be important. 
He thinks that in teaching a foreigner a modern 
language the problems are much simpler. 

For the successful teaching of Latin and Greek 



to schoolboys a much higher degree of pedagogical 
ability is essential. Here the teacher has to do with 
complex thoughts strangely expressed and more or 
less above the comprehension of the learner, one of 
the objects of this kind of instruction being to train 
his mind up to them. The instructor should not only 
have a competent knowledge of the language he 
teaches; he should also have psychological insight, 
fertility in resources, vivacity of manner and a good 
measure of literary training. When pupils are only 
half in earnest or somewhat defective in verbal mem- 
ory, and the teacher lacks any or all of the above- 
named qualifications, instruction is 'up-hill work', 
and the results decidedly unsatisfactory. My per- 
sonal observation of the teaching of Latin and Greek 
leads me to believe that there is generally too much 
grammatical hair-splitting and too little reading. A 
teacher needs to know very little about a language 
to be able to spend day after day with a class dis- 
cussing verbal niceties. The serious student of a 
foreign language soon discovers the method that is 
best for him, and his progress is usually rapid. In 
any case the text-book ought to occupy an incon- 
spicuous place. 

G. L. 



In the University of Chicago Magazine for 
November appears an article entitled A Broader 
Culture for the Doctorate, by the late Professor 
Charles Otis Whitman. Professor Whitman seems 
to recognize the important role played by Greek and 
Latin, particularly in the nomenclature of the various 
branches of science, but he is inclined to think that 
"if culture means mental training through observa- 
tion, reflection, interpretation, and written or spoken 
transmission of fact and thought, then it seems to 
follow that we must go to science for our principal 
field". No scientific culture, however, is possible 
without a thorough knowledge of language and ex- 
pression. 

Culture then demands lifelong training in the study 
and use of language, and especially those languages 
that furnish the foundations of the mother tongue. 
Thought and language go together, so that clear and 
precise knowledge of the primary meanings of words 
stimulates ideas and facilitates their expression. 

While insisting on the importance of education in 
the foundations of language, I must express regret 
that our teachers of Latin and Greek too often fail 
to keep the practical side of these languages in view. 
The student of Latin should be led to see that the 
study is the key to the best English. If this point 
were always kept in view, Latin would cease to be a 
dead language, and become the life-giving basis of 
English. G. L, 



